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IMPORTANT NOTE If you plan to come to Madison, write Bob Gabriner 
(at Connections, 2! 7 3* Hamilton, Madison, Wisconsin 53703) to let 
him know how many of you are coming, when you will arrive, etc- Or 
uall (608) 257-: 844., They need to know how many to expect for 
accomodations and for the Thursday night dinner. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE CLOSED DOWN 

By Karen Wald and Allen Young 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) — A strike led by black 
students at San Francisco Stale College has 
forced the closing of the school* 

On Nov. 13, the faculty voted to censure 
Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke, chief administrator 
for the nineteen-campus state college system, 
and demanded his resignation. The professors 
also said that classes should be stopped, and 
hours later, the president of the school, Robert 
R„ Smith, announced that the school would be 
closed for an indefinite period. 

The strike, which began Nov. 6, is based on 
a list of demands drawn up by the Black Students 
Union (BSU). The center of the controversy is 
George Mason Murray, a 22-year-old instructor and 
graduate student in English at San Francisco 
State, who was dismissed from his post by 
Chancellor Dumke* 

Murray, who is Minister of Education for the 
Black Panther Party, came under attack in the San 
Francisco press when he returned from a visit to 
Cuba last summer.. He has also been criticized 
by authorities for his forthright advocacy of 
Panther politics, including the concept of armed 
self defense,. 

The strike escalated as teams of white and 
black students visited classrooms to increase 
support for the strike on the 18 3 700-student 
campus • 

In a few cases, BSU members "ordered” classes 
to stop, but students reported that there were 
no serious conflicts. Most students support the 
demands of the BSU and the other groups sponsor- 
ing the strike, although there is some disagree- 
ment over the BSU demand for complete autonomy 
for a proposed independent black studies depart- 
ment. 

The local press published exaggerated 
reports of "intimidation," however, and tactical 
squad cops were brought onto the campus. They 
re-appeared several times, frequently marching 
onto the campus in formation, helmets on, visors 

down, billyclubs held out like shields. 

LIBERATION News Service 


The police were called by the college 
president, Robert R. Smith, who is known as a 
liberal and who at first resisted Chancellor 
Dumke *s efforts to fire Murray. Smith said 
that proper channels should be used. 

Smith said he called the cops to keep 
the campus "open, ' but he ordered the school 
closed when the strike gained momentum and the 
faculty voted for the "suspension of 
ins true tion." 

The faculty also censured Dumke and 
asked for his resignation, approving the following 
resolution : 

"Because Chancellor Dumke, knowing that 
appropriate juridical procedures for consideration 
of the case of George Murray had been undertaken 
at San Francisco State College, chose to disregard 
and override the due and proper procedure, the 
faculty of San Francisco State College censures 
Chancellor Dumke for his conduct and requests 
his resignation." 

The original order to Murray’s firing came 
from the trustees because, they said, he had 
urged that black students bring guns to campus. 
Murray, whose academic qualifications are not 
under question, earns $282 monthly to teach two 
basic English classes for disadvantaged students. 

Smith refused to suspend Murray at the 
trustees’ request, but on Oct. 31, Dumke ordered 
the suspension (with pay), and Smith complied. 
Murray made no attempt to seek a confrontation. 

Governor Ronald Reagan has gotten into the 
act, saying: 

"The fact is, the people of this state will 
not and cannot tolerate the shutdown of one of 
their own institutions of higher learning as a 
consequence of the violent tactics of a small 
coalition of activists who would burn and destroy 
to accomplish their selfish ends. ... Prof essors are 
paid to teach, not to lead or encourage violent 
forays which only result in physical harm to 
persons and property." 

The local press has written about students 
going on "rampages through classrooms" and about 
"vandalism," but such reports are exaggerations. 
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The administration of the school claimed 
for some time that the strike was failing, but 
the support from the student body and the firm 
stand of the faculty seem to have put the 
administration on the defensive, at least for now. 

Members of the Mexican-Amer ican Student 
Confederation, the Third World Liberation Front 
(composed of groups representing Mexican, 

Filipino, Chinese and Japanese students), and SDS 
are involved in the strike, and have presented ; 
their own lists of demands — generally along the 
same lines as the BSU demands. 

■>V *k ic 

(Note to editors: Late information from 

The West Coast provides some facts to be added 
to the above story: there have been. more than 

a dozen arrests on various charges, including 
assault. A Nigerian student was charged in 
connection with an explosion in a building on 
campus; minor damage was reported in the blast. 
Cops have been virtually in residence on the 
campus, hanging out in the boiler rooms of 
various buildings. There is still considerable 
controversy concerning who called the cops. 

In addition, several students have been beaten.) 



SAN FERNANDO VALLEY REBELLION 
FACES POLICE REPRESSION 

LIBERATION News Service 

NORTHRIDGE, Cal. (LNS) -- The campus of San 
Fernando Valley State College in suburban Los 
Angeles is experiencing its first major student 
revolt. And, as could be expected, students 
activists are experiencing large-scale repression 
at the hands of the police and local authorities. 

The rebellion grew out of activities which 
occurred on election eve, Nov. 4. At that time, 
50 members of the Black Student Union occupied 
the fifth floor of the college administration 
building and another 50 SDSers occupied the 
second floor of the building in support of their 
black brothers and sisters. 

A catalyst for the demonstration had been 
the beating of a black student by a freshman 
football coach. The students demanded that the 


rv * -- 

coach be removed and also made other demands 
involving student autonomy and control of funds. 

While the students occupied the building, 

Acting College President Paul Blomgren was 
trapped inside. After five hours, negotiations 
were held and President Blomgren agreed to student 
demands and granted amnesty to those in the 
building. The cops came as negotiations were 
being completed. . Students. slipped out a back 
door to avoid arr.es t. 

The next day, President Blomgren told the 
press that he had been forced to make the agree- 
ment under, -th'reat^of physical harm, j He said that 
he had no intehtion of granting ; the demands. 

More than 30 black students have been arrested 

\ 

on felony charges resulting from the Nqv. 4 
incident. Charges include kidnaping, conspiracy, 
robbery and assault. Nine white students have 
been arrested on misdemeanor charges of trespassing 
and disturbing the peace. Twenty-one students have 
been temporarily suspended in campus judicial hearing 
which have denied students due process procedures. 

It is reported that an additional 75 John 
Doe and Jane Doe warrants are being served, 25 
for felonies and 50 misdemeanors.' 

The Valley State .campus is at present an^ 
armed camp, being patrolled by plainclothes and 
uniformed Los Angeles cops. Police have estab- 
lished a command post on the fifth floor of the 
administration building and they refuse to let 
students inside the building. 

A broad-based movement has developed on 
campus in response to the demonstrations and 
police repression. An organization of moderate- 
to-radical students, called the Nov. 4 Committee, 
has been formed. A coalition of radical Blacks, 
Chicanos and SDSers is working within the larger 
group. 

More than a thousand students marched on the 
administration building Nov. 8. The Los Angeles 
Police Department was present with 20 patrol cars, 
two paddy wagons, one bus and one ambulance. 
Plainclothes cops were everywhere and uniformed 
fuzz walked through the halls of campus buildings 
glaring into classrooms while the demonstration' 
was in progress. 
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CORNELL SELLING AERONAUTICAL LAB, 

SDS HAS PLAN FOR THE MONEY 

LIBERATION News Service 

ITHACA, N.Y. (LNS) — Cornell University is 
selling its aeronautical laboratory, which has 
been soundly attacked by student activists for 
its ties to the U.S. military. And now the 
same students have come forth with constructive 
proposals for the use of the income from the 
sale, an anticipated $25 million. 

The Cornell chapter of SDS has proposed that 
the university fund the construction of low- 
income housing in Ithaca, with the money avail- 
able to low income families and student groups. 
Families from the city of Ithaca as well as 
student communes would be eligible to receive 
the money, under the SDS plan. 

The SDS proposal also -ks funding for a 
student-run seminar and it asks the university 
to raise the wages of non-academic personnel. 

According to Chip Marshall, SDS organizer 
for the Niagara region, the Cornell SDS program 
could well become a model for SDS because of its 
positive , rather than negative character and 
because it is likely to receive wide-spread 
support on the campus. 

So far, the university has nothing to say 
about the proposal. In fact, they are having 
trouble selling the lab, because a Federal judge 
issued an injunction on the grounds that the 
sale would be prejudicial to the government. 



YOUNG SOCIALISTS PLAN CONVENTION 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- A national convention of 
young socialists, sponsored by the Young Socialist 
Alliance (YSA), will be held in Chicago on 
Thanksgiving Weekend. 

The highlights of the convention are: 

++ An international panel of revolutionary 
socialists. Tariq Ali, the Pakistani-born 
British radical leader and editor of Black Dwarf 
newspaper, will be a featured speaker. Students 
from France, Germany, Canada and Mexico are also 
expec ted. 


++ A panel led by active GIs and recent 
veterans. The participants will discuss their 
experiences in the army. 

The Young Socialist Alliance is a youth 
group associated with the Socialist Workers 
Party (Trotskyist). 

Further information may be obtained from 
YSA, Box 471, Cooper Station, New York, N.Y. 
10003, phone 212-989-7570. 
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HUEY ISOLATED 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (LNS) -- Huey Newton 
is now isolated in San Luis Obispo jail, which 
is filled with "old-timers." 

"It's an impossible place to organize," an 
informed source reported, indicating the authorities 
care in de-fusing Huey as a political force while 
he is in custody. 

The press is not allowed to see Huey, When 
one reporter was insistent, Supt. A.C. Field, boss 
of the prison, said, "You people are doing the 
public a disservice by giving him so much 
publicity. The public should be shielded 
from him. M 



OAKLAND POLICE -- YCCH 


KENT, Ohio (LNS) -- About 250 members of 
the Black United students and SDS joined in a 
demonstration against job recruiters from the 
Oakland, Cal., police department at the Kent 
State College student center Nov. 13. There were 
no arrests, but the school administration promised 
disciplinary action against the demonstrators. 



MEXICAN GRAPHIC ARTS CALENDAR 

DELANO, Cal. (LNS) -- A Mexican graphic arts 
calendar for 1969 is being offered for sale by 
the United Farm Workers. Proceeds will go to 
the Delano grape strike. The calendar features 
woodcut drawings and other art works by Mexican 
and Chicano artists. The calendar costs $2.50 
postage paid, from United Farm Workers, Box 130, 
Delano, Cal. 93215. 
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THE NEW LEFT GUARD- 

TRACK MEET BITES DUST 


California^ announced plans to organize a 
boycott of the NY AC meet at the same press 
conference that he announced the boycott of 
the summer Olympic Games. ’’These black A- 
mer icans , ” Edwards said, ’’are being used 
to further the racist attitudes of the U.S.A, 
with no regard of the desires and needs of 
black Americans right here in this country.” 
A strange coalition of forces formed 
around the boycott. First, the Grand Street 
Boys of New York, a predominantly black 
athletic club, and the Philadelphia Pio- 
neer Club turned their backs on the meet. 
Then major track colleges like St. Johns of 
New York, joined in. Finally, the United 
States government barred the military aca- 
demies from competing and the Soviet gov- 
ernment followed suit, refusing to send its 


by Paul Mi liman 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Last week the New York athletic 
Club (NY AC) quietly released a statement through the 
Associated Press that they were not going to hold 
their annual track and field meet this year. For 
track and field enthusiasts, this announcement meant 
that, for the first time in one hundred years, the meet 
will be scrapped. For us, it means the end of a strug- 
gle to expose and fight racism in America's oldest 
athletic club. One cold night last February, two 
thousand of us picketed in the freezing cold, capping 
off a two month drive to create a boycott of the meet 
by athletes. 

Actually, the struggle began in 1962 when Jackie 
Robinson (!) issued a call for a boycott of that year's 
NY AC meet because of the racist membership of the 
club. He charged that the Club discriminated against 
Black people and Jews, a charge that is still valid. 

Not much happened that year. 

The boycott gathered some support from civil 
rights leaders, and Robert Wagner, then mayor of New 
York, resigned his membership. Yet the movement, power- 
ful enough to combat racist sheriffs and mobs in the 
deep south, felt impotent in the face of the corporate 
giants who make up the membership of the NY AC. 

Times changed. Last December, Harry Edwards, a 
huge former collegiate basketball player and now a 
professor of sociology at San Jose State College in 


touring national team. 

The most powerful force in the coa- 
lition was obviously the black athletes 
themselves. Only a handful of Toms could 
be found to enter the meet. Most of the 
big names stayed away. This part of the boy- 
cott was especially important since in re- 
cent years black athletes have virtually 
monopolized the short distance track 
events and the jumping competitions. 

What motivated each group in this 
coalition was not clear. They obviously 
did not share the same vision. The govern- 
ments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union were politically motivated. Both 
sought to cop some good publicity. We all 
know how much the United States government 
cares about its KNEEGROW citizens and the 
Russians didn’t back out until the very 
last minute. Even then, they offered a 
feeble excuse for their actions. (They 
said their athletes would be tired after 
having traveled from Los Angeles.) 

The majority of colleges and white 
athletes who withdrew saw the boycott 
through sincere liberal eyes. Here was 
their chance to help their black brothers. 

Yet, for black athletes and a few 
radical white athletes this simple act of 




boycotting had very deep significance. Discrim- 
ination on the part of the NY AC was not the prime 
evil. Nor was gaining membership in the Club 
the prime objective. The traditional role played 
by black athletes from minority groups and poor 
communities was being placed on the block. 

These athletes are the modern day gladia- 
tors. "You have a special talent," the black 
athlete is told, "like that of a race horse. We 
enjoy seeing exhibitions of your skill but, like 
the horse, you must be housed and worked out away 
from the master’s house." 

In defending the NY AC , Arthur Daley, that 
revered old spor Is columnist of the New York Times, 
illustrated the above point beautifully. He 
pointed out how the NYAC has financially support- 
ed a New York City black athletic club for the 
past ten years. 

Ancient Rome groomed i i gladiators with 
fine oils and beautiful and raie horse owners 
vdelicately pamper their prize animals. Daley's 
line is the old one that says the slave should 
feel grateful to the master for having taken him 
out of his misery and placed him in "luxury." 

The modern day track and field gladiator doesn't 
even get luxury. 

There is no comparison between the black 
athletic clubs and the NYAC. The NYAC helps 
upper class businessmen pretend that they are 
losing their paunch. It does this in its super 
luxurious surroundings on Central Park South and 
in its expansive country estate north of New York 
City. Black clubs are more simple. All they 
need is the basic equipment with which to train 
their gladiators for the mid-winter spectaculars. 

Our fight against the New York Athletic Club 
ended its first round last week with the simple 
announcement that the 1969 meet would not be 
held. The club refused to even talk about the 
issues that brought about this action. Today, 
the members of the New York Athletic Club won't 
let us in. Tomorrow we won't let them out. 
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ARE YOU STILL ON OUR MAILING LIST? IF YOU WANT 
TO BE, LET US HEAR FROM YOU. MONEY WOULD BE 


WORKERS OCCUPY FACTORY IN QUEBEC 

by Brian Cahill and 
Victoria Smith 

LIBERATION News Service 

WINDSOR, Quebec (LNS) -- Some 250 striking 
workers, some of them armed with rifles, took 
over and occupied the Domtar Pulp and Paper Co. 
mill here for about 26 hours Nov. 4 and 5. 

The occupationi s ts represented the radical 
caucus of the 750-member National Union of Pulp 
and Paper Workers, which has been on strike 
against Domtar for more than three months. The 
takeover was prompted by reports that the com- 
pany planned to have security guards go "through 
picket lines with machine guns, if we have to. 

If the strikers won’t listen to reason," a local 
newspaper report read, "blood will flow in Wind- 
sor. ..." 

After the occupation, the company denied 
the reports. There was no violence, no attempt 
to clear the factory by force, but the company 
is now charging that the workers caused #100,000 
worth of damage in the plant during the 26 hours. 

There was some damage but no where near 
$100,000 worth. Strike director Clement Pop- 
vin and two assistants have been arraigned on 
charges of damaging the plant. They were re- 
leased on $500 bail each. 

The issue provoking the strike is the dis- 
crepancy between the wages of Pulp and Paper 
workers in Windsor and East Angus, Quebec, and 
those of other workers in the province. (The 
striking workers get $2.95 an hour^iile the 
other workers get $3.30. They are demanding a 
35d wage increase over a period of two years.) 

The continuation of the strike for the last 
few months has been a rank-and-file decision. 
Union officials were willing to accept an 18C 
increase in wages by October, the offer made 
by Domtar management. 

Due to pressure on the occupa tionis ts from 
conservative union elements, the workers voted 
to leave the plant after 26 hours, when they 
marched to Quebec City. This was the compromise 
agreed upon by conservative and radical unionists. 


NICE BUT LOVE IS GOOD TOO. WORDS ON THAT YELLOW The militancy 

BIL L JUST TO LET US KNOW YOU'RE STILL WITH US * 
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The militancy of the strike is not unusual 


in Quebec. Bombings connected with strikes are 
not uncommon. In fact, on Nov. 14, a Domtar 
truck was bombed as it entered Montreal. Three 
other bombings have been attributed to this 
strike. 

The lack of student activity in the strike 
is, however, unusual. Radical students in Que- 
bec generally seize every opportunity to ally 
with workers, particularly if the strike shows 
signs of militancy. Last month, some 11,000 
students joined 250 striking and radical taxi 
cab drivers in a riot in Montreal. Students 
hurled molotov cocktails over the heads of 
cops onto vehicles owned by thf Murray Hill 
limosine service, antagonists in the strike. 

At least five bombings, mostly by radical stu- 
dents, have been linked to the taxi strike. 

There are some anti-war overtones to the 
Domtar strike, since the c :ny is a big sup- 
plier of war materials. The management is re° 
luctant to grant the wage increase because much 
of its plant equipment is obsolete. To main- 
tain profits, the company chooses to underpay 
its workers rather than modernize its equipment. 
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TABLES TURNED: WAR CRIMINALS BOMBED 


MONTREAL (LNS) -- Homemade bombs have been 
mysteriously sent to four Aircraft company exec- 
utives here. Only one exploded, causing minor 
damage. 

Montreal police have found the four bombs 
to be identical to those used in the Sept. 24 
bombings at the homes of 13 executives of Haw- 
ker Siddeley Aircraft Co., an American firm. 

The Montreal bombs were found Nov. 10, in 
the gardens of the victims 1 homes. Each bomb 
was made of six-inch lengths of pipe containing 
explosive powder and chemical time fuses. 

The same message accompanied the bombs in 
both the Toronto and Montreal incidents. The 
executives were told that they had "been judged 
guilty of complicity" in the Vietnam war. 

In addition to Hawker Siddeley, De Haviland 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd., United Aircraft of 
Canada and Canadair were sabotaged. 


No arrests have been made in either the 
Montreal or Toronto cases, although there are 
rewards offered for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the people responsible 
for the bombings. 
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SCREW: A SEX REVIEW 

NEW YORK (LNS) - - There’s a new underground 
paper out, and its emphasis on sexual liberation 
begins with the t l tie— SCREW. 

Volume One, Number One, has two reviews of 
the sex-and-science flick, Barbarella, a de- 
tailed study of Times Square pornography book- 
shops, sex ads and warnings about phony sex ads, 
a consumer report on an artificial vagina, and 
articles on lesbians and homosexuals. 

While the editors make no bones about the 
sexual slant of the material, there does seem 
to be some attempt at legitimate journalism on 
the prescribed topic. Several of the editors 
of the paper have been associated with other 
underground publications,, 

This journal is available at 20 issues for 
$3 or 40 issues for $5, from SCREW, Box 432, 

Old Chelsea Sta. , New York City 10011. 
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OPINION 

It's no use of you being worried, trying 
to turn back. It’s no use of you saying I‘m 
not in this mess because every body is in a 
mess if his skin is dark some people they hate 
you if your skin is black they put you down, 
they don’t want you to marry with white they 
hate you because your hair is not straight 
it's coarse and rough. They don't want to give 
you a job. Mr. Charlie wants to keep you in 
a cage packed together like rats trying to 
escape. You long for new and better things. But 
the only way man is to your fellow Black Man 
on that freedom train this train will help you 
to go and get some of what Mr. Charlie been 
gettin from you for all these years. So get on 
board chillen get on board. 

Annet t Rier , 
a young New Yorker 




"Everyone is in the best seat." 

-John Cage 
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BRONX SCIENCE LIBERATION SCHOOL: 

BRINGING A LOT OF IT BACK HOME 

By Todd Gitlin 
LIBERATION News Service 

For Joe Blum, Bronx High School of Science '58 

NEW YORK (LNS)--New York, a gargantuan dog- 
corpse of wires and dark places, chewing itself. 
Still there, New York, and will be until the great 
tidal wave— when 0 Lord?--bounds up one inch too 
many and suddenly all the victims are dashed 
smashing against the perpetrators, the cleaning 
lady against David Goliath Rockefeller, everyone 
goes down at once as natural history substitutes 
for class war and men, women and children, without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin, 
realize too late it is too late for New York and 
subside bloated onto the scu' urface.... 

I don't like New York, never did in all the 
sixteen years I lived there, and I had a terrible 
time there this trip, thanks. One day I tried to 
type the word "kissed" and it came out "killed" 
and that was a typo I don't think I'd ever made be- 
fore. Mostly it's that in New York everything al- 
ready seems to have happened, long since decided, 
and people are very busy living out the consequen- 
ces. Nothing seems to change except the borders 
of the ghetto and the number of cops. 

But this time the teachers were on strike, the 
third strike this semester, out for all but eleven 
days. Images of "disintegration" and "ungoverna- 
bility" suddenly came into focus: one million 

(1,000,000) public schools; a liberal teacher 
passing a pile of dog turds in Central Park and 
placing a sign there: "Lindsay Was Here." 

I come from a teacher family. To them the 
strike is a vast grievous interruption, but a nec- 
essity too, because the uppity black governing board 
in Ocean Hill Brownsville had asserted its right to 
hire and fire teachers and nothing is more sacred 
to a New York teacher than security. The New York 
teachers have built a union to safeguard their 
guild status and they now insist, brandishing their 
normal-school certificates, that they and only 
they know what and why and even how to teach. Not 


to be unsympathetic toward the teachers: 
they wasted all that time in school, they 
have to believe there was a purpose to it. 

The teachers are devoted to the myth that 
professional status confers purpose; how can 
you think that your work is waste or worse 
than waste? 

The blacks have the nerve to know that 
their children aren't being educated, by any 
standards, that each grade their children 
fall further behind the whites (a hard fact 
that the white teachers prefer not to notice, 
or prefer to turn upside down into an accu- 
sation against black kids.) The teachers di- 
vorce their profession from its function; they 
proclaim on their banners the "right to teach," 
disregarding the patent evidence of their 
failure. Failure they rationalize into ar- 
rogance, the staple of an agent-client re- 
lationship: if the client bridles, he is an 

ape and an ingrate. In this case, he must al- 
so be an anti-Semite: two-thirds of the 

United Federation of Teachers' 55,000 members 
are Jewish. If black anti-Semitism did not 
exist, it would have to be invented, so that 
the strike could be clothed as a holy cru- 
sade. But I don't pretend to follow all the 
intricacies of the strike: there is a good 

summary in an article by Sol Stern in the 
Nov. 17 Ramparts. 

Before I'd heard my family sounding off, 
I'd "supported" — in the usual abstract way — 
the Ocean Hi 1 1-Browns vi lie governing board, 
although the strike was for me only another 
newspaper episode. Now the passions of the 
nouveau labor militants flicked my curiousi- 
ty. What newfound commitment had driven 
my quite private mother to tell my grandmo- 
ther not to buy grapes? Then I got busy-- 
the only way to survive in New York--and 
I forgot about the who e business. 

One day in late October I had occasion 
to call the office of Liberation News Service, 
and when I relayed my message the person on 
the phone asked my name. When I gave it he 
let out a slight Oh! "Oh, hey, were you 
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once a val ‘Victorian at Science 7 (That's what 
you call the Bronx High School of Science, the 
school that helped Stokely Carmichael into radica- 
lism sort of the way prison pushed Eldndge Clea- 
ver. ) 

In a mock-humble gruff ‘one, I said, "Yeah, 
that was a long time ago, and so what. and who 
are you?" 

His name was Dave Graham and he wu- with the 
High School Student Union at Science. '’"Well, 
we're having liberation classes in the school, and 
Chuck Pasternak from Newsret- 1 was up shooting a 
film the other day and he noticed the roster of 
valedictorians and he pointed out vour name- 1 ” 

Liberation WHAT? 

"Liberation classes. Supporting Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville. Lock why don't you come up there 
and talk to us? We're the cry day." 

It was the last place I vor wanted to see 

again. Immediately I said ! wi aid go: I conjured 

up images of Destiny for tt tirst time in a long 
time. 

Two days later I took the subway up to 200t_h 
jt. , all the way rehearsing my astinishment so 
as to be able to learn from it. I knew as much 
about high school kids (one hears they smoke dope 
and fuck a lot) as my parents knew about me, but 
I knew I would feel the liberated, not the libera- 
tor, and this was how it should be. I had never 
much liked being a math whiz, one of those funny 
myopic kids carrying slide rules on their belts 
(really!) sneering a lot. at the dumb clucks who 
fell into other schools, reading Riesman and H.L. 
Mencken and matching College Board scores and 
pining all the while in some very dark and sealed- 
off corner of ourselves for a more whole way of 
being. Even before I got oft the IRT T was start- 
ing to feel like an old black Mississippi share- 
cropper watching the first SNOC workers arrive in 
1961. When somebody does what dll along you wanted 
to do but dared or could not do. that is relief 
and gratitude and vindication- it is something 
still grander when somebody does what you didn't 
even know you wanted to do at r . he time. 

The Bronx High School of S'lerv e looks like a 
factory and it is the closest its students Will 
ever come to one: about 99 per cent oi the gradu- 


ates go to college. Above the entrance hall, 
behind glass, is a gigantic mural having some* 
thing to do with Galileo standing under a rain- 
bow. Out in front, about 30 striking teachers 
were meeting to keep up their stamina on the 
picket line. I recognized an old math teacher 
(a leftwinger, I later learned,) who had been 
instrumental in building the union: what agony 

it must bo for him now« And there was the 
old disciplinarian whose name we used to forge 
r . n pass- slips: if he was outside, something 
good must be going on inside. 

I walked tc the main doors, naively ex- 
pecting a roar of solidarity from inside. In- 
stead a try-teacher asked my purpose. I 
said I was an alumnus, invited up by David 
Graham, but I was getting nowhere when another 
teacher walked up., told me the liberators had 
to watch out lest anyone from the UFT gain en- 
try in order to gum up the works. He had a 
neat beard and seemed to be enjoying himself 
immensely but without the possessiveness 
teachers usually exhibit to outsiders. He 
beckonend me in. 

His name was Bob Rossner, teacher of 
English, maybe in his early 30 ? s~-one of the 
generation swept by the civil rights move- 
ment and the stirrings of the New Left. .1 
asked him how the liberated school had come 
about. When the UFT declared its third 
strike, che local governing board dutifully 
voted 8-0 to close the school. (Science 
students come from all over the city, but 
the local board thought it had the authority.) 
Teachers and students who supported Ocean 
Hi] 1— Brows vi lie gathered in front of Science 
and demanded that the janitors, who backed 
the UFT, let them in. The janitors refused 
and locked the doors, whereupon a student 
who knew the doors would still open from the 
inside climbed in through a window, made his 
way behind the line of janitors, said, "Ex- 
cuse me," and simply opened a door. Libera- 
tors poured in and sat down in the hall. Po- 
lice lined the walls and booted them out. 

The liberators remained locked out, ac- 
cording to Rossner, until a couple of students 
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read one night in The New York Times that the 
State law which decentralized the city schools 
had left a loophole* The "special schools" 
(Science, Stuyvesant, Music and Art, Performing 
Arts, etc.) were left under the jurisdiction 
of the State. Sin ce the State did not recog- 
nize the strike, since in fact the strike was 
illegal, the schools were legally open, and 
authority devolved on whomever would keep them 
open. Rossner said he understood cops better 
now: once the liberators convinced the cops 

that they, who wanted the school open, were the 
duly constituted authority, the cops switched 
sides to enforce the opening. Servants of the 
law after all. 

The school had been open now for three 
weeks. There were about 300 students (a little 
less than one-tenth of th*. jdent body) and 20 
teachers (about one-eighth. At first, students 
had insisted on conducting their classes and 
free-for-all raps in the hall, to break down 
the mystique of the classroom. After two weeks 
of it some alliance of traditional-minded stu- 
dents and teachers combined to reinstate a defi- 
nite class schedule. Most students wanted their 
science classes continued along the lines of the 
standard curriculum: they are, after all, col- 

lege-bound. Other classes were redefined: Res- 
sner' s own English class was reading Claude 
Brown 1 s Manchild in the Promised Land o Students 
walking through the halls were consulting the 
dittoed class-list: teachers were encouraging 

consistency, but the students were still free to 
chose. 

The striking teachers seemed especially 
threatened by the notion that traditional class 
trajectories would be disrupted; that, fear 
fused with their bigotry. A popular young social- 
studies teacher named Schwartz was a distinctive 
target. As he walked into the school one day, 
according to Rossner, strikers yelled, "What 
are you going to teach today Schwar tz- -Af r ican 
history?" "Where 'd you get your haircut, 

Schwar tz-- 125th St.?" Schwartz’ class that 
morning, I noticed, was mobbed. 

Once the principal had been shamed into 


skulking off, the liberated school was being 
governed by a steering committee of eight stu- 
dents and eight teachers, all elected. They 
met daily, and their proposals were referred 
to the next morning's general assembly of all 
students and teachers. As we walked around in 
front of the building, smoking, Rossner noticed 
two students making faces at him from inside; 
sheepishly he dropped his cigaret and ground it 
out. He told me that one day a teacher had come 
upon a couple of students smoking grass in a 
stairwell. The teacher hadn't threatened the 
kids, only reminded them that the purpose of 
the liberated school was to show support for 
Ocean Hi 1 1-Brownsvil le and that the union would 
be looking for a pretext to close the school. 

The steering committee had then decreed that 
there would be no smoking, of anything , by 
anyone , student or teacher, on school grounds. 
Fair enough, everyone figured. 

*** 

Hierarchy there still is, and I wasn't 
around long enough to trace it. I was ushered 
into the Math Department office almost ten 
years ago, where I had spent many provincially 
happy hours. The sort-of principal is Henriet- 
ta Mazen, a math teacher I remembered indis- 
tinctly. Mrs. Mazen — I couldn't call her any- 
thing else — is the kind of woman you want your 
mother to be. She is one of the nicest people 
around. Flying around in the rush and drama of 
scheduling, consulting (a precise description 
of her relation with students,) keeping the 
sometimes perplexed teachers happy, she didn't 
have much time, but she was glad to take out 
what she had. 

The liberated school was no revolution 
to her, she's been around too long for that: 
she supported Ocean Hi 1 1-Brownsvil le but also 
wanted the school to go on for its own sake. 

She demarcated herself from the radicals with a 
plain noncommittal definiteness wheih signaled 
respect, as if to say, "We, in our community, 
differ among ourselves, but no mistake, we are 
one community." She said she liked seeing the 
radicals obey the rules now that the rules were 
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of their own making but she said it w; d out 
condescending : house mother in a good house* 

Scrambling to keep things going, her trouble 
would come if voluntary order became sticky 
enough, if serious conflicts arose between 
teachers and students. 

A striking phys s teacher, the mu wv 
used to call Bugsy, had decided to jo _n the 
liberation, and one day thereafter in study 
hall he had blown his stack and told the kids 
to fill out regular program cards,. The k^ds 

called him down/' sard Mrs. Mazen, "hi,: he al- 
most jeopardized everything we’d been trying 
to do. The next day he came back snd apologized, 
told the kids, ’I’m sorry. Please understand 
we teachers are under a lo r of strain." So we 
held together. 

Why are the stude-n ing? Certainly 

almost all want to dec la-- cmselves on the 
side of Ocean Hil 1-Browns v 1 1 1 e. Probably many 
also fear falling behind. The striking teachers 
were holding their own hideously-misnamed f free- 
dom schools 0 in a local Jewish community 
center — announcing too that their students 
would be tested on their work. Tie liberation 
classes would not be tested: a considerable in- 

ducement right there. And then there was that, 
tonic feeling of self-government, a feeling 
that gets into your blood.. 

Students were coming and going as they 
pleased, but the steering committee had recom- 
mended (and the assembly had agreed) thav. 
everyone should be encouraged to come at nine 
and stay through lunch. I heard a white stu- 
dent wearing a Stokely button tell a hall moni- 
tor (a rotating job, one teacher and two stu- 
dents at a time.) ’’Tell the, 'Is it that urgent 
that you can’t wait for lunch?’ A kid let t nev- 
ertheless: school is still school for some. 

The corridor said a great deal about the 
new Science. There is a line painted down the 
middle, to keep traffic moving either side; no 
one was observing it now. One bulletin hoard 
proclaimed "IMAGINATION TAKES ^OWER with, 
a drawing of the uprated l.st '"glad universal 
symbol!) and photos of the Column a Insurrection* 


Another one: "SCIENCE OPEN TO SUPPORT 

OCEAN HILL. " Under "Science," someone had 
scrawled "is objective/’ the students are in 
many wavs the same eager grinders and pushers 
and arrogant wags they were In My Day: all 

the n 'ore remarkable that at the same time they 
arc. many of them, restless and inventive 
and taken with the radical possibilities of 
their generation. 

One room was resounding with Aretha 
Franklin records. this was study hall, and 
ipos: of the students inside were black. 
(Seventy per cent of the school’s six per 
cent black population was attending.) The - 
corridors were clean; only the first floor 
was In use; with the janitors on strike, 
members of the liberated collective were 
cleaning up by themselves. Nobody bitched. 

Most of the liberated students don’t seem 
to be radical; I saw two Humphrey-Muskie 
buttons for the one Stokely. But the radi- 
cals seem to dominate the student wing of 
the steering committee and their spirit also 
prevails: they are perhaps the vanguard in 

a true sense, the tone-setters. They don’t 
always push through their positions. The 
steering committee had agreed to distribute 
diaft information but not to allow draft 
counseling in the school: ’’The reason that 

the proposal to have draft counseling was 
defeated." said the posted summary of the 
day's decisions, "is the possible reaction 
when the strike ends. There would be a 
perfect reason (l didn’t find out whether 
they meant 'reason* or ’excuse’) for the 
administration to reinstate military assem- 
blies. ” 

The liberation is thus tinged with a 
sense of interlude, fantasy: everyone knows 

Chat sooner or later authority will revert 
to the established order; the teachers will 
try to forget their differences; there will 
be multiple-choice exams, grades, irrelevance, 
college applications. The most concrete fu- 
ture the liberators have imagined is to re- 
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tain the part of the first floor they are now occu- 
pying for some sort of liberated sub- school lodged 
in the gut of the unliberated school. 

But on whatever terms the strike ends, the 
300 students and 20 teachers will have shared an 
experience that will stand out all the stronger by 
contrast with the keep-on~ t ime- take-your- tes ts 
routine of the strikers- The Administration or 
returning teachers may insist on grading the 
liberated students; certainly they will try to 
restore the old rules; in any case the memories 
will not easily fade.. Normalcy will lose the rock 
solid legitimacy in which it is ordinarily sealed. 
The shakeup does not lead inexorably to revolution- 
ary change in curriculum or rules, and there is 
a great burden beside the great glory in being a 
high school radical organizer these days. 

But some year, sooner rather than later, a sub- 
stantial chunk of the senic iss at the Bronx 
High School of Science may wu±». into the dimly- lit 
star chamber to take their bo liege Boards, and 
suddenly everyone will break the point on his 
pencil, and everyone will call, "Monitor, monitor,” 
and the monitors will scurry and find more pencils 
and then in a flurry of cracks all the points of 
the new pencils will be broken, and somene will 
jump up on a table and say No, we aren't going to 
be graded like sides of beef any more, we are 
going to learn however and wherever we see fit and 
we are going to stand with our brothers and sisters 
in Ocean Hi 1 1-Brownsvi lie. . 
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STATE OF THE STRUT': 

AN INTERVIEW WITH JOSH GOULD 
LIBERATION News Service 
KILLEEN, Texas (LNS)--Tbe following is an 
interview with Josh Gould., one of the organizers 
of the Oleo Strut GI coofree house in Killeen, 
Texas, near Fort Hood. During a recent police 
raid on the coffee house, Josh was arrested for 
supposed possession of marijuana- He is out on 
$2,300 bond. Josh was interviewed by SDS Nation- 
al Secretary Mike Klonsky. 

KLONSKY v Josh, what kind of progress are 
you making down in Killeen now that summer is 
over? 


GOULD: Well, the Strut right now is in a little 
bit of a slump- There are a number of reasons. 

The first is that it's winter and it's getting 
cold in Texas. The guys aren't coming in to 
Killeen as much now- They've started going down 
to Austin- Things 1 ike that. The more important 
reasons is that ever since we've been open, the 
NCOs , people in command, have been intimidating 
the guys to keep them from coming down to the 
Strut. 

There's never been a direct order. There's 
never been an official action making it off limits. 
There has been a lot of cooperation between the 
civil and the military authorities to intimidate 
people. The common reaction amongst a lot of 
guys is, "I can dig the Strut, but it's a bust." 
That's one of the things we're trying to overcome 
now, by doing more work on base. 

We‘ve also had a lot of problems getting 
entertainment. That kind of thing. The daily 
kinds of bureaucratic shit, like the restaurant 
supplier boycotted us. So we haven't been able 
to get the supplies we needed. 

So right now we're in a bit of a slump. We 
had a damn good summer, very dynamic, getting a 
foothold wi.th our kind of ideas. We've just now 
solved the conflict between culture and politics. 
We have one room that's culture and one room 
that’s politics. 

KLONSKY : How important was GI WEEK? 

GOULD: It ! s kind of hard to judge from 
here. We were pretty isolated from whatever 
national impact it had. As far as Killeen and 
Fort Hood go, it had little significance for the 
guys, even guys who were involved in organizing 
the teach-in here and down in Austin. We don't 
even know what happened at D^x. We don't know 
what happened at Ord. We don't know what hap- 
pened at any of the other bases. Possibly there 
should be efforts made to analyze and communicate 
what did happen. We're analyzing our mistakes 
and what we did. 

There was a small turn out in Austin, for 
a number of reasons. The main one is people 
just didn’t do a lot of work around it. There 
wasn’t the motivations because people just didn't 
understand the basis of it. Was it supporting 
GIs who were against the war? Was it supporting 
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GIs against the brass 7 These kind of questions 
were never really clearly talked about. 

KLONSKY. What about the Future? Do you 
think there are potentials for the movement out- 
side trying to relate to the movement inside; If 
so, how do you see that developing in the future? 

GOULD: As far as we're concerned down here, 

I seriously doub 1 * that we’re going to : ak pari, 
in any national actions for 1 long r i Wo re 

going to do a lot of retrenc h _ n g . W ? • r c go i n % 
to be doing a lot more work on ba.s, There has 
been a conflict between the idea- of crganiz ng 
on base and organizing in the Str or cut of t he 
Strut, We’re coming to a resolution of ‘hat con 
flict very quickly now. People arc beginning to 
see that they have to go back tc the barracks to 
talk to guys. 

About 607o of the guvs h re at Food are Nam- 
vets and they’re in rio’ -cc . And those are 

the issues, Nam and riot-c 1 . the primary is- 

sues that are facing these go ys. 

KLONSKY: Does that mean that yon see little 

possibility for linking up what’s going on at 
Hood with the movement outside, like in Austin 
at the university there or in Denton with the 
North Texas State movement' 7 

GOULD: No, there is going to le that. A 

lot of guys go down to Austin on the weekends* 

When they go down, they go dovrn to sec SD3 peo- 
ple and I think thai : s great. bli-?, have that 
personal contact with the movement that they've 
been isolated from for so long. That’s one of 
the functions the Strut has served. 

A lot of guys are short. They "re getting 
out of the Army real soon. We vo managed to ar- 
range things for them to do when they go home* 

They havecontact with the movement through the 
Strut. The know the Strut is movements Jinked. 

We talk about the movement a Jot, 

One guy is working on the NEWSREEL project, 
one guy is in Washington. One of the guys work- 
ing in the Tacoma coffee house came out of Hood. 

So because of these things, we think a li~k up 
with the movement outside is important. 

KLONSKY: What do you thin/, about SDS ac-c 

pie or organizers going into the army now and 
trying to organize instead o : trying to r^e-kot 


the drai I , or in conjunction with draft resistance, 
but instead of going to Canada or doing time in jail? 

GOULD* About going to Canada ~~ it seems to me 
til at you've got to have a commitment to your people. 
The people ir. this country. From what I’ve heard 
about what s going on in Canada, it’s not too hot. 

I think people sou Id stay in this country. You 
mu-/ U ubk to organ 1 /. o in jail, but I doubt if 
•n. * v .v people ar n doing that. 

1 think people should resist die army as much 
:« tF ay .an They should try every was possible to 
*j l nut. Guys in the army do relate to civilians 
very strongly. it s wrong to say chat civilians 
( -m ' t work with guys r. the arrr.y just like white 
people ran t work v’lih b a 1 : k s . 

You have guys worn many different class back- 
grounds in f t • army, A place like the Strut is a 
place where people from those different backgrounds 
have been able to get together and talk and feel 
comfortable and that's been a very conscious thing. 
That s why we pi a/ down the hippy thing, at times 
play down the left thing so that guys can feel corn- 
ier tab 1 e ... 

i don’t think people should enlists I think 
that gcing into the army specifically to organize 
is silly because the tools of repression in the 
array are really set down. They re very arbitrary. 
They ;? personal tools. Like, you can get an NCO 
ana be : an funk you over very badly, and I think 
that before any organizer goes in, he should have 
a very good understanding of what he can do and 
what he can t, because you can be isolated very 
quickly. I think people should do their damndest 


to stay out. 

o u i 

when the 

time comes, if there is 

no other way. 

, Q O 

in. Work 

with the people. ! 

KLONSKY 

H: 

aw is your 

trial coming? 


GOULD: They keep putthg it off. They said 

they tc going to bring it up in December of January. 

KLONSKY Have there been a lot of dope busts 
on po lit. c a ! peop 1 e? 

GOUJ D Yes. Lee Otis Johnson, a SNCC organizer 
in Houston got the same thing. He got 30 years, 
ir Texas, ter the first offense, possession is two 
to I i t c . Si no e N i c ho- i as V an Hoffman ( AP and 
Washington Post correspondent) got down here in 
•uLy arc! wro*>-‘ r huL fucking story about ’’Fort Head,” 
du l ' :• whA s been gcing on. busts and severe 

y ; i < ' • k 'e on 1 o should put a boycott on Van 
;• n, - ; U - I •> c .c 3 
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Hoffman, He fucked up a lot of people as a 
result of that story. He brought down a lot of 
static from the Fourth Army and from the Pentagon. 
KLONSKY : What are your immediate needs? 

GOULD;' We’re really pushing hard to get a 
staff attorney down here. We had to fight like 
hell to get an attorney for Bruce Peterson, who 
was sentenced to eight years for possession. We 
got one, but it was a last minute rush deal. 

Funds and lawyers and stuff can be sent to 
Josh Gould, c/o Oleo Strut, 702 W. Ave.C, Killeen, 
Texas. 
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TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR PEACE 
by Mark Kramer 
LIBERATION News Service 
WILLIAMSTOWN , MASS. (LNS )-~Elec tion day con- 
frontation tactics in this ■ 1 New England col- 
lege town have succeeded far . .yond the expec- 
tations of the participants. Issues growing out 
of election day events have set the town on edge, 
and there’s more to come. 

It all started with a 50 year-old travelling 
salesman, John L. Fisher, who sells ladies wear 
and lives across the street from the polls. On 
election day he erected seven large signs on 
his lawn. They enraged onlookers with such mes- 
sages as, "Support our men in Vietnam not those 
sending them there," and "U.S. Military out of 
Vietnam and Thailand." And he invited the 
small group of anti-vote leafleters from Williams 
College SDS and Mount Greylock Regional High 
School to use his house as an operations center. 

Early in the day the local building inspector 
told Fisher the signs were illegal and ordered 
him to get them off his lawn or be arrested. 

Fisher told him that he would take them down just 
as soon as it got too dark to read them. 

A bit later, an enraged former Selectman 
(boss) of the town, Filmore Baker, trespassed 
on Fisher's lawn and began to rip up the signs. 

As Fisher tells it, "I had moved forward, while 
informing him about his doing wrong and the ans- 
wer from Mr. Baker came by assault and battery,-, 

I was hit severely, mainly into the face but all 
over and was punched repeatedly so that I fell 


to the ground. And the moment I got up Mr. Baker 
hit me again, but this time I hit back as good as 
I could. I received further blows which then in- 
jured me." 

Fisher then put the signs up again and went 
back to aiding the leafleters. But Baker hadn’t 
had enough. 

A few hours later he was back. He knocked 
Bill Cummings, a VISTA worker from North Adams, 
to the ground, while the cops looked on. He then 
grabbed Will Burney of Williams College by the 
collar. Burney yelled our, "Hey, fuck you!" The 
law stepped in at this point and arrested Bur- 
ney for 'obscenity to a policeman.' 1 (Actually, 
Burney never talks to cops.) 

Williams students are notoriously under-active, 
but when they heard about the arrest, two hundred 
of them up and marched to the polls, some carrying 
candles (to read the signs in the dark?). There 
they confronted Police Chief Joe Zioto Jr. Burney 
was pressured into giving his right to sue for 
false arrest. Then they let him go. 

Three days after the elections, the cops 
knocked at Fisher's door, and served him with a 
summons for assaulting Baker. Fisher has since 
filed counter-charges. As Fisher pointed out, 

"The most amazing thing about the whole incident 
is that when the attacked was arrested and the 
attacker went free, the community did get together." 
Fisher continues to receive phone calls threatening 
his life and family. 

-30- 

BRUCE DANCIS, UNDERGROUND EDITOR 
GETS STIFF DRAFT SENTENCE 

AUBURJNJ, N.Y. (LNS) — Bruce Dancis, 20-year 
old editor of the First Issue, an underground 
monthly published at Cornell University, was 
sentenced to an indefinite jail term under the 
Federal Youth Control ^ct for mutilating his 
draft card. 

Dancis, then president of the Cornell SDS 
chapter, ripped up his card in public on the 
Cornell university campus on Dec. 14, 1966. 

Under the law, Dancis can serve a maximum 
o£ six years- He can be let out virtually any 
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time, if he shows signs of "rehabi 1 i La t ;cn * ” 

After four years, he could be released on specified 
conditions, according to the sentence handed down 
by Federal Judge Edmund Port. 

Bail was denied, and Dane is was carted off to 
Jamesville State Prison near Syracuse. An appeal, 
has been filed, but Dancis's friends at Cornell 
report that his release seems highly unlikely. 
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JAPANESE MOVEMENT ON THE OFFENSIVE 


By Kenichi lyanaga 
LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS) -- The Japanese left movement 
united to carry out a series of militant anti- 
imperialist actions on Oct. 20-21. 

The Japanese Defense Agency was selected as 
the primary target because of its burgeoning 
ties to the U.S, military me. cne in Asia, On 
Oct. 20, twenty* six members r >\ a radical scudent 
group entered the building ol the Defense Agency, 
but they were all placed under arrest and ejected 
from the building. 

The next day, actions took place in 56A 
different locales throughout Japan, with tens of 
thousands of young people participating. Labor 
unionists held simultaneous actions, in seme cases 
cooperating with the students* 

In Tokyo, radical students repeated their 
attack on the Defense Agency, this time fighting 
with sticks and rocks. There were many arrests* 
Chukaku, one of the many Zengakuren units, oc- 
cupied Shinjuku Station, one of Tokyo’s main 
railroad terminals. All tank trains carrying 
jet fuel for the U.S. Air Force were stopped. 'fens 
of thousands of sympathetic citizens came into the 
station and, for a while, Shinjuku was liberated 
territory. The riot police retreated in the face 
of this popular showing. 

Other student units went into action agamst 
the Diet (the Japanese legislature) and the U.S, 
Embassy. 

In Osaka, a main street was occupied by 
students in a sit-in, but they were brutally 
assaulted by the cops and the sit-in was broken 
up. 


In Hiroshima, students forced their way onto 
a U.S, military base. Similar actions against 
U.S, bases occurred in other parts of Japan. 

As a response to these actions, the 
government invoked the riot act, enabling the 
police to make random arrests and to hold people 
without charging them. Movement activists here 
one luce that the October actions show that the 
movement has a massive potential energy, but that 
such actions are still a one- day affair. 

-, +++++++++++++++++++++ ;^$; ++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
COOPTATION IN BLACK AND WHITE 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) A new weekly newspaper, 
backed by money and advice from big business 
(the Urban Coalition) and the big press (Th.e New 
York Times and Time Magazine), has made its 
debut in New York City. 

The paper, The Manhattan Tribune, will have 
a dual editorial page -- a white- "liberal, 
integral 10 m st 1 ’ side written by Wi 1 liam ‘Haddad , 
former New "fork Post reporter and currently an 
Urban Coalition director, and a "black power 
separat i cnis l” side written by Roy Innis, national 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 

Of the initial press run of 30,000, about 
4,000 are going to black leaders all over the 
country . 

The newspaper s orientation toward "black 
capitalism' 5 is clear from the content as well as 
the participants.* 

A full- page ad from AT&T, one of the nation’s 
largest and most predatory monopolies, is entitled 
"To communicate is the beginning of understanding.” 
The ad quotes Thelonius Monk and Alexander Graham 
Bell, with pictures of the two men: 

Monk "The only cats worth anything are the 
cals who take chances. Sometimes I play things I 
never heard myself.” 

Bell. ’‘Don't keep forever on the public 
road, going only where others have gone. Leave 
the beaten track occasional ly and drive into the 
woods . You'll be certain to find something you 
have never seen before.” 
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There are big ads from Pan Am, Endicott 
Johnson, Time, Inc., and a paid half-page "warm 
welcome to this Newest Neighbor” from Columbia 
University. 

Several pages in the tabloid weekly are 
written in Spanish for a Puerto Rican audience. 

In its statement of purpose, the paper vows 
to !, practice hard-headed community journalism” 
but not to be a "pamphlet for angry manifestos.” 



CHRISTIAN LOVE-INS : 

ROMAN GIs DESERT 

By Sharon Krebs 
LIBERATION News Service 

Probably the early Christians huddled 
together, meeting in a small, wet group far from 
their homes on a windy bluff overlooking the 
encampment of the Roman army. 

And they played their music and sang; they 
jingled bells and danced and one of their leaders 
led a loud and beautifully melodious chant. 

All of this was designed to overthrow the 
Roman Empire, or more politely, to convert the 
Roman infantry from the "ultimate weapon" of the 
imperialists into foot soldiers in the army of 
love. 

And they issued calls to the soldiers to come 
across, sing, dance with the women, talk to the 
men. But they knew full well it was death for 
any soldier who appeared in uniform. The proud 
silver helmet with the red tunic would shine out 
among the variously dressed, long-haired 
Christians. 

So, if any came across to the festival, they 
did it dressed as Christians, or as they thought 
Christians dressed, knowing of them only through 
hearsay. 

So it may have been possible for the 
Christians to find them in their midst, while 
the spies sent by the Roman government could not. 

And spies there were, of course, and since 
the Christians did not always know each other 
there were always new converts you had never seen 
before — and some parts of their ritual were 


considered illegal, many found themselves turning 
around to see who was watching them as they ate 
their sacred honey. 

Besides the Roman soldiers, who may or may 
not have been there, there were clearly defined 
knots of young men from the small town near the 
camp. They were hostile, but curious, and a 
little restrained, since the Christians easily 
outnumbered them and they weren't so sure that 
they wouldn't fight, as they had heard. They 
stood apart and talked only to each other. Or 
were they the Roman soldiers dressed like young 
men from town? 

Soon the test of faith began. And the 
Christians, most of whom had communicated only 
with each other because of the strength of the 
sacred honey or the purity of the fresh air, began 
to ask if they had seen any Roman soldiers — - 
incognito — among them. 

Someone said there were two. Someone else 
said someone told him there were three* From this 
camp? Or already deserters from somewhere else? 

But the Roman soldiers did begin to desert -- 
first they took sanctuary in churches, then in 
schools, then in the homes of the Christians. 

The moral of the story is that Christianity did 
destroy Roman Imperialism, but we still do not even 
have a Fort Dix Six. 

-30- 
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CIGAR SORCERERS IN SAN JUAN 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN JUAN, P.R. (LNS) — Charges of "witchcraft" 
are flying in the Puerto Rican mountain village of 
Hato Rey. Bosses at General Cigars de Utardo are 
claiming that workers used sorcery to win 
representation for the machinists union in a recent 
elec t ion. 

A director of the National Labor Relations 
Board made public a "white paper" filed in San Juan 
by the cigar firm. 

According to El Malcriado, a Chicano paper in 
Delano, Cal., the employers accused a female worker 
of coming to work with a bottle containing a "magic 
potion which would cast a spell on the employes." 
Supposedly, this miraculous stuff, if smelled or 
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rubbed on the forehead and neck, would have the 
effect of "nullifying the will of the employes." 

The company also noted the following phenomena: 
"Exactly the minute that the election began, a heavy 
rain started to fall and the skies turned black," 
and "some employes felt terribly ill while in the 
process of voting, but the illness disappeared 
after they voted." 

Cigar workers greeted the charges "with great 
hilarity and derision." Machinist union represen- 
tative Juan Maldonado denied ever having ridden a 
broom to Hato Rey. All he owned was a Ford, he 



RUDD OFF ONE HOOK, BUT HE’S STILL DANGLING 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Charges against Mark 
Rudd, former Columbia SDS airman and a leader 
in the spring demons trati o . were dismissed 
Nov. 8 after a two-hour trial. 

The court also dropped the same charges — 
impeding vehicular and pedestrian traffic and 
refusing to obey a police order -- against 
Michael Stern. The judge threw the case out 
when testimony revealed that not enough time 
had elapsed after a police order to disperse. 

The action involved a demonstration at a Columbia- 
owned tenement, several days after the university 
occupation had ended. 

Cases against more than 70 others involved 
in the same bust were continued. 

Rudd still faces charges of second degree 
riot, criminal soliciation and criminal trespass 
from a bust during the Columbia insurrection. 


-30- 


from 

Alice 


A WORD OR TWO FROM THE LAND 
OF THE REEL 


Box 

459 


BLACKSBURG, Va. (LNS) ,f „ . .The only thing they 
could get us on is "smut." Namely: damn, 
slightly acceptable; hell, only when trying to 
save souls; and fuck > only in the company of 
lower class men. This place is so archaic, as 
one visitor said: "This town has more churches 
than my town has McDonald Hamburger Stands. " -30- 


EAT YOUR. DINNER, CHILDREN 
by Paul Samberg 
LIBERATION News Service 

/RAT 

The criminals of the planet make their 
deals behind closed doors. Only pompous un- 
derlings strut on stage. Spotlight on John- 
son's paunch: "What an ugly scar." Spotlight 
on Nixon’s face: "Huh? Look. He forgot to 
shave. " 

Murky light. A Villa surrounded by vic- 
ious dogs. Interior: Two old men sit legs 
crossed facing each other. Their eyes are cold. 

"Can we sell a two-time loser?" 

"We can sell anything." 

There were two products on the market. One 
was well known. The consumers didn’t like it. 
Brand loyalty was weakening. The other product? 
Old. Yet it hadn’t been on the market for a 
while. With a fresh package, the right sales 
pitch - "...and now introducing the new im- 
proved Noxxin. Say a few words Dick." 

"Hi folks, I’m the one." 

(That’s enough. Whisk him off, take a 
poll, see if he'll sell.) 

Sampling of the market indicated Noxxin f s 
snap chuckle law and order pop wasn’t enough. 

(A trifle more rouge under that eye, lower 
the volume on the voice, no edit that part 
out. ) 

National Erection Day is over. 

Interior of villa: "Brandy?" 

"Please. " 

"They barely bought it." 

"Let them eat shit." 

When our package is opened January 20, 
we’ll taste what’s inside. 

"I called on the executioners that I 
might gnaw their rifle butts while dying." 

What does new improved Noxxfn do?"Bring 
us together." 

In heavy doses Noxxin makes people nervous. 
Action is an antidote. Action may cause death. 

A little opiate for the movement: 
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When von die you ' re reborn on another planet . 
After nine lives v ou* re reborn on the sun; pure 
radiating energy . 

Let's hear from Zoobie, resident of Pluto., 

Us: Zoobie, what's sex like on Pluto? 

Zoobie: Funny you ask, I don't know. We don't need 
sex for reproduction there. 

Us: But there is sex? 

Z: Yes. 

Us: Why didn't you try it? 

Z: Very few people are brave enough. It's cold on 
Pluto. Our bodies are crystals. Whenever I go: a 
hardon I got scared it was going to crack off and 
shatter. But a friend of mine did it. He went with 
his woman into the red forest; hottest area on 
Pluto - only 30 below 7 zero. They touched each 
other for about a year, warming up. Then he ec 
himself get a hardon* Her cunt didn't unl.?e 7 e 
right away. They forgot it; too risky. 

One time her cunt unfroze and he got it Lv.. 
They didn't move. Just stood the *e diggi g :ho 
feeling for a few months. Then they started mov- 
ing real slow. They got a little rush of warmer) 
in their bellies.. They kept moving, warning 
coming in long hot gushes. Iney were hooked. 

Fucked all the time. The administrators sec up 
guard dogs so my friends couldn’t come out and 
tell everyone. The dogs were superfluous* My 
friend and his woman stayed in tne red forest 
until they fucked themselves to death. 

Us: Hmm. You do it standing up on Pluto? 

Z: Have to. The girl can't lie down. he'd dis- 
solve into the gaseous ground. OVy our feet 
are immune. don't play football on Pluto. Life 
there is a little inhibited. 

Us: What was it like? 

Z: What? 

Us: Life on Pluto. 

Z: Cold. 

Us: What else? 

Z: It's real dark there. The only light is an 
eerie glow on the ground. Our eyes are radar. We 
don't travel much, direct everything by brain 
waves. It's a very mental place, really. Everyone 
is trying to invade his enemy’s mind. 

Us: Wars? 

Z: No. Not like on earth. We don't eat. We absorb 


energy through our feet. We don't build anything. 
So there is nothing to conquer. That's why the 
mind conflict is so bad. Everyone's trying to 
invade your mind. You have to be constantly on 
guard. "Ndw did I think that or did somebody else 
Us: Who are the administrators? 

Z: They control the boundaries of thought. They 
don't directl y invade your mind. They set limits. 
You. can't think pat t their limits or it sets off 
a mental alarm in the administration headquarters 
Then they send out the dogs. 

Up: How did the administrators get their power? 

Z: Don't know. That was beyond the boundaries. 

Us: Oh. What else? What else did you do on Pluto? 
Z: Nothing much. 

US: Sounds a little boring. 

Z: Noo You had tc. oe on guard constantly. You'll 
1 Ind out the. you ge,w there. 

Us: When ill tact be" Does a person work his way 
o'j • , or i:i, or what 9 

7’L There ore a lot of theories. I don't believe 
any of t^em. i think it’s random. 

Uc* You genua stay here on Earth a while? 

Z : v es , I'm going to grow my hair long and become 
a hippie. 

Us: A hiop-e? 

Z: Hedonism, ’’i's the only way* 

Me: T just thought of something. How do people 
die cu Pluto? How did you die? 

L : Storms. Periodic electromagnetic storms sweep 
across ine planet. They vibrate our crystal 
structure ar i va shatter. Millions die at a 
time, Ynere'o no de Tense. Besides, no one cares. 
Oil ?lu.o ever "one kurus eventually he'll get to 
the sun. 

:ViJ. now let's hear from Saa. 

Us. bc.a, v y * 1 s sex like on Saturn? 

Saa: Ecstasy. I was a female; a spherical sponge, 
i'y mYJ was a the cere. But the rest of me was 
cunt. I had 22 holes. Men would come by and 
their long soft tentacle cocks would slide into 
me. They'd undulate in my holes. I'd sigh. When 
I had a cock in every hole, I'd be expanding and 
contracting all over, coming until my mind filled 
up. I'd become a sigh. 

Us: How many men filled you up? 

S: Nine men, maybe. 
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Us: What was Lt 1 ike tor them? 

S: Very good- They'd fuck many women at once,, Eac 
tentacle would slide into a cunt- Their cocks 
didn't get hard., They stayed soft, winding deep 
into the curving cunt like a snake. These men 
would be fucking maybe eight women at once. 

It was best directly under a moon. 

Us i Sounds like you d never stop. 

Sr, We fucked aiot, Started at 3 days old. We did 
other things too* The most important, of course, 
was the rings* 

Us s What? 

Sr You must know about Saturn's rings, honey., 

Us ‘ I've seen pictures, 

S: Beautiful- I'll never forget the first time, 

I'd been down in the green sea drifting under- 
water fucking floating when it dawned on me* Saa, 
it's time to go to the rings* So I made my way 
up to the equator. I stood under tne rings. I 
heard a sound, faint colored music. And then 
it happened. Best rush in the solar system, When 
I reached che rings T a already dissolved. I was 
part of the rings, I. was the rings* So nice. 

You* 11 be those rings someday. 

Us: Sounds good. 

St It's better „ 

Us. Saa, do you intend to stay on earth? 

S; Never. I'rn going to commit suicide tomorrow. 
People here dcn v t wane pleasure* They think they 
do. But they're afraid. Pleasure anxiety. 

Us° Where do you go from here? 

S: Mars maybe. 

Us: Have a nice trip. 

St Thanks „ Later. 

Introducing Woofta from Uranus. 

Us* Woofta., we've got a one-track mind. What’s 
sex like on Uranus? 

Woofta Doesn't enst. 

Us: How do people reproduce? 

Wt They don't. 

Us: Then how did they get there? 

W: They were precipitated, Uranus people are hunks 
of metal precipitated out of an ionic solution 
inside the planet. 

Us*, I don’t understand, 

W: I'll try to explain.. The surface of Uranus is 
gas. Under that is a solid crust.. Under the crust 


very vela,. i I. e*. 

h Uranus passes close to Neptune, chemical changes 
rush through the sea. Slabs ot form and 

fall to the sea floor. TLc-* cl' ink-: of metal be- 
come the inhabitants of Uranus, I was a blue 
hunk. 

Us Wnat did you do. ; 

W Sc ue as. everyone else v I Lay on the ocean floor 
bathing in the solution.. 

Us Did you 1 i 1 e it? 

W" I found it vet y r a 1 ax .. ng , 

Us; Do you have plan? on Earth? 

W: 1 thought I 'a be a speed freak trumpet player, 
blow my trains out every day. 

Us Well? 

W- Too relating. I wan. action, I m going to be 
a revolut.i'.m = •., Not a fco-Lish wrutr or a tired 
organizer - I want excitement,. 1 n: going to be an 
as a as a . n , A ? v. as-? . a ace e v or y r u 1 e r of the Amer ic an 
Emp l r c . 

-? 0 - 
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CHICAGO CO? CONVICTED OF MURDER 
bv Ai Tenerife id 
LIBERATION News Serve:- 

CHICAGO (’.NS) — «■ Chicogo patrolman Richard 
Nuc c u; w s s sent e ac e vl No * 7 . I 8 *' > I : r c u i i: Cour t 
J ucg e P. i c h ar d j , F : h rge v al d l o a e r v e a term of 
l4 to 15 years ice che June 4 (murder ot Ronald 
Nelson. 19.-. 

Nuccio the first Chicago cop to be con- 
victed of murder since 1952. received the ver- 
dict on Aug 3C following a sweltering 8 -day 
bench trial. 

On June 4. Nelson an- ^ r r l end arrived at 
a Chicago drive-in restaurant. The owner, who 
had had trouble with Nelson oefore. said he saw 
Nelson playing with a knife and called the cops. 
When the cops arrived. Nelson ran towards the 
back of the building and cut ip aw alley, wh^re 
he met Nuccio who had come in f r m. the other di- 
rection, The cop chasing Nels-.n yel led to Nuccio: 
"Get him.. 1 ' Nuccio drew his gu r - and -j hot Nelson 
m the back at a range of about 90 feet. 

Nuccic's defense counsel, Julius Lucius 
Echeies , claimea tha: Nelson, m full flight, had 
turned his body and thrown a \ ockel. knife at 
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Nuccio, backhanded. Observers at the trial say 
that the choreography in court for tins defense 
was unconvincing and ridiculous,. 

When giving the verdict Judge Fitzgerald 
said, "There is something in the human soul chat 
cries out against sacrificing the life of a 19 
year-old on the altar of deterrance. • 

The judge has reinstated Nucc’e s $?0.f 00 
appeal bond and allowed counsel EchcJ«-s until. 
March 15 for the trial. Under Illinois 1 the 
crime of murder carries with it a maximum sentence 
of 14 years to life The 14-15 year verdict 
leaves the ex-cop eligible fc.r parole slight? y 
less than six years., 

-30- 

7 HE LNS 30NGB0G/ 

This song was written Jc H.ftt sco - 
ertson. (Copyright 196b, Dwa;i M^s:. -.1 it 
transcribed from the Cap.roi re' ore M.u:.. irt. ■ 

Big Pink, 1 ' and published in the ;n rev: . s us 

'..f Sing Out 1 magazine (sub £5 /or : j'?~ 5 wry 
New York City 10012). 

THE WEIGHT 

I pulled into Na?aretb, was feel in 
bout halt past dead 

I just need some place whore L car 
lay rr.y head- 

Hey, mister can you tell ire where a nan 
might find a bed? 

He just grinned and shook my hand 
"No," was ail he said, 

CHORUS 

Take a load off Fannv, Take a load for free, 

Take a load off Fanny, And you pur the load 
right on me, 

I picked up my bag, I went lookm for 
a place to hide 

When I .aw Carmen and the Devil 
walkin'side by side. 

I said, 7 ’Hey Carmen, come on let's go 
downtown. " 

She said, "I get to go but my friend 
can stick, around, J (CHORUS) 


G o d e /.* 1 1 M \ s s Mrs t s - 
veil can say. 

Ti's iusi old Luke ar.d Luke s waiting 
cp. t ho fu :• ,yr r n t Day ... 

y/e L 1. , Luke rr.y frit na . what about young Ann- 
a ! ee ? 

lie sain Do me a i aver sen, won't you stay 
s .d keep /r.:.a]oo company? (CHORUS) 

C : e-: y 11 Ulster f ' .1 J aw e :i me. arid he caught me 
i* i: b-.a* . 

\u- Sc.’e “v will fix you round if you 
v • L icM. V my law 

f . a-d Wait a minute Chester, you know 
I * m a p- » r; c ; ? 1 man , 
hr: said r ii«.*i f s ok toy . won't you 
pie isc ’ yru- ^ar. ? (CHORUS) 

- v r o. ,r v a u riaai 1 new to take me down the line. 
!’> ag s i : w and I do believe it’s 

r i r v . 

* o g ? l ; t ed o : M i - F anny , you know 
? h a ! •’ cl r on 1 •- one 
Who 5 ;-:n c »:k; Vi c-v wiif. her regards 
*r;i evi-yorc. ; CHORUS) 

v *> w «.* -V- •• . V - *. r >^^ ^** ^*^** 

Uo HA. ft Nf". Id THJilR YOUNGSTERS TOO 
c\ Maik Kramer 
L ITER Af I ON is c ws Service 

WILL1AMSTOWN M a ss.(LNS) — "It’s hap- 
pened to our youngsters Loo " one disturbed 
par en: remarked a;> he left a meeting of the 
r eg , o i ' a 1 school t ovw i c t e e .. 

Last spr.ng, anti war students at Mount 
Grey lock Regional High School, which serves 
several northwestern Massachusetts towns, 
donned tlac* armbands to protest the war. By 
fa’i , the had provoked such senti- 

ment that everyone Knew which side each stu- 
dent and teacher was on. 

And now, the crowning blow. The first 
issue or the Gray lork Echo, the official stu- 
dent newspaper has demanded the banning of 
t b e p i e d g e o i a 11 eg l a n c e - 

/u editorial by Jeff Barden, a senior, 
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says that the school policy of pledging the flag 
"advises the students to accept as fact state- 
ments that should be questioned, if not auto- 
matically rejected*" The editorial continues: 
"There are also phrases in the pledge which are 
clearly lies... one part of the pledge is un- 
constitutional (under God) and. ». several ideas 
are untrue." It urges students to act. "If 
homeroom teachers continue to lead the pledge, we 
recommend that no student recite it with them." 

In the same issue of the paper, the slogan 
"Boycott California Table Grapes" appeared in 
the left ear. There was also a feature story 
against U.S. corporations in Guatamala, a poll 
which showed opposition to dress regulations 
and dull students, and a report on a speech by a 
Chicago veteran. And a little news about the 
football team. 

The school committee meeting was packed with 
severely disturbed parents and officials. Herb 
Buckley, chairman of the Lanesboro Finance Com- 
mittee suggested that the paper's funds might be 
cut. 

Lanesboro Selectman and Police Chief John 
McCormick was cheered for observing that "things 
like the editorial, armbands, and anti-voting 
demonstrations are the work of a black subversive 
group. " 

McCormick went on: "The kid isn’t old enough 
to realize what liberty and justice is, and he 
has no right to criticize." 

Charges of "moral decay" and "no law, order 
or decency" entertained the crowd. 

A f ew liberal teachers agreed with the par- 
ents, but were willing to defend to the death the 
students’ right to say wrong things. McCormick 
responded to this by observing, "It’s the educa- 
ted people against us poor peasants." 

The meeting resolved to ban outside agita- 
tors, whom it blamed for the forthright publica- 
tion. It failed to pass Resolutions for censor- 
ship which were defeated, but urged that the 
existing machinery for that task be lubricated. 

Students involved with the paper told LNS 
that if their right to speak freely is curtailed, 
they’ll publish underground. 

-30- 


RlSING STAR IN ASIA 

PNOM PENH, Cambodia (LNS ) — Prince Sinanouk, 
the chief of state here, is the star producer, 
director and scriptwriter of a new spy thriller 
movie just opened here. It is entitled "Shadow 
over Angkor," and it shows Sihanouk foiling a 
U.S. plot against Cambodia. The heroine is 
Sihanouk’s own wife, and the: villain is a French 
actor playing retired Gen. Edward Lansdale, known 
for his CIA operations in Indo-China. 

ABORTIONS: "PERSONAL RIGHT" 

DETROIT (LNS) -- All women should be able to 
get safe, legal abortions as a "personal right," 
according to a resolution passed by the American 
Public Health Association at its recent confer- 
ence-. The Association made it clear that it ap- 
proved of abortion not only for "medical" reasons, 
but for reasons related to family planning. 

It is expected that the radically new stand 
of the 23,000-member association would help in 
the fight against antiquated and rigid abortion 
1 aws . 

Dr® John J* Hanlon ^ assistant U.S. Surgeon 
General, spoke at the conference noting that 
about 100,000 illegal abortions take place in 
the U.S. annually. He said that the availability 
of safe, legal abortions would have a beneficial 
impact on the nat Loro's health. 

-30- 

************************************************ 
BASES: A BASIC PROBLEM 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — The impopularity and 
high cost of American military bases overseas 
has become a major source of woe for the Penta- 
gon. The new leader of the Okinawas says he 
will work for the gradual removal of the big 
base there. Similar pressures are on in Japan, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, and the Philippines. Pak- 
istan won’t renew a lease on an old U-2 base. 

-30- 
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MCNAMARA OKAYS MINISKIRTS 
WASHINGTON (LNS) --Robert McNamara, former 
Pentagon chief and now head of the World bank, 

gained popularity recently when he overruled a 
personnel dept, ban on short skirts. -30- 
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Cultural permutations on the American pussy, by Trudi Minkoff/LNS 
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Amoral: Avoid overexposure to your own evil eye. The silver child of the 
looking-glass-back can freeze up the head lights on first bounce... 

The plunge into reciprocal reticulation on the other hand is better still than 
water and avoids turning yourself inClike Narcissus ) side out. 

Trudy's drawing. Weighty caption Anon. 
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Darwin Disproofed by Marvel and McLuhan. Little Nugent wears (n.b.) 
a superpresident suit. Other little kids watch superpresident on T.V. 
Pretty scary. 
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Spencer Dryden of the Jefferson Airplane, 
Solarized photograph by Fred Mason* 
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The secret behind the 
run-away success of 

CHEMICAL MACE non-lethal weapons! 

BRAND " 


CHEMICAL MACE'' non-lethal 
weapons work! 

That’s the most important single 
reason for our success. 

Sure, we started out back in 1965 
with a revolutionary idea. We had 
pioneered and developed a product 
to meet the obvious and urgent 
need for a humane, yet effective, 
alternative to the traditional police 
weapons of night stick and firearm. 

Sure, the harassed police officer 
could use a tool that would control 
and deter violence without the risk 
of permanent injury. And, sure, 
everyone agreed that new tech- 
nology in police weaponry was 
long overdue. 

Our CHEMICAL^ MACE ° non- 
lethal weapons proved safe and 
effective in the labora- 
tories. But would they 
work in routine, everyday 
police use? 

At first, results trickled 
in. An unruly burglary 
suspect was subdued in 
one town. A barroom fight 
was ended in another 
place. A berserk prisoner 
was tamed somewhere 
else. 

Then, as more and 
more police departments 
adopted our CHEMICAL^ 
MACE" non-lethal weapons, the 
avalanche began. A riot averted in 



The MK-II is perfect for personal defense. 



The 

famous 

MK-IV 



The new special issue MK-IX has greater capacity, flow, range. Designed for_ extreme 
situations, it can be “rained” into a crowd. 


one city; unruly dem- 
onstrators subdued in 
yet another city; 
a gang of assailants 
tamed someplace 
else; reports of 
assaults on 
police officers 
cut in half 
while police 
brutality 
complaints 
dropped 80% 
in another city. 

Today, with 
thousands of police 
departments and 
federal and state 
government 
agencies using 
CHEMICAL MACE” 
non-lethal weapons, 
we‘re flooded with 
scores of success 
stories daily. 

Comments from 
news media have been gratifying, 
too. Time magazine says . . For 
police, the(GOEC) device is the first, 
if not the final, answer to a nation- 
wide need — a weapon that disables 
as effectively as a gun and yet does 
no permanent injury,” And News- 
week magazine adds, "The stunning 



The MK-VII Baton 
is dual-purpose. A 
CHEMICALMACE H 
non-lethal "weapon 
cartridge is built 
into the Baton. 


(GOEC) device is the first opera- 
tional weapon in what promises to 
become a new frontier for police 
technology.” 

There are imitators, now. 

But don’t let anyone sweet talk 
you into believing that any other 
product is “the same thing.” Our 
unique formulation (patent pending) 
can’t be duplicated. And this secret 
formulation is the thing that makes 
our product work so well. 



On contact, the heavy CHEMICAL MACE^ 
formulation bursts into millions of particles 
which instantly change from a liquid to a 
gas, enveloping an assailant in an incapaci- 
tating vapor. 


Want our complete 
Fact File? Phone or 
write Dept. C-6, and 
we’ll rush it to you. 


General Ordnance Equipment Corporation 

a member of the Smith & Wesson Law Enforcement Group 


P 0 Box 11211, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15238 
Phone (412) 782-2161 



•CHEMICAL MACE and MACE are the trademarks of General Ordnance Egu pm-nt Con: 


CHEMICAL MACE Reg U S Pat Off 



Ad from Police Chief Magazine: 

General Ordnance Equipment 
Corporation and Smith and Wesson 
Law Enforcement Group are 
corporations in the holding 
company complex called 

Bangor Punta 
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Three logos for use with our regular (!) columns. 
Designed for LNS by Trudy Minkoff. 

Two strange half-tones printed on top of each other 
become even stranger - and more fun. We thought you 
might like to use them with Paul Samberg’s story 
on Page Ten. 
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